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not the leaders of their profession. They must be
politicians and " good candidates," and some of the
finest of our legal intellects are neither. These
jurists find their appropriate place among the Peers.
In spite of the dead weight of the mere titled
nobodies, there is probably more intellect and ability
in the House of Lords than in any other Second
Chamber that could be named.

The Revisory Powers of the House.
But the House of Lords has a character of its
own, which it is impossible to impart to any
artificially constructed Senate. Something besides
personal ability and distinction is required to give
weight to a law-making, governing, council. " The
King of England," said Disraeli, " may make Peers,
but he cannot make a House of Lords. The order
of men of whom such an assembly is formed is the
creation of ages." Though they have lost much of
their ancient prestige and unique position, the Peers
still possess attributes which impress the mass of
mankind. Mere talent, even in countries where per-
haps talent is more appreciated than it is in England,
has a very limited range in politics. De Tocqueville
says of the American House of Eepresentatives
three-quarters of a century ago, that it was very
poorly provided either with distinction or dignity.
" You are struck by the vulgar aspect of this great
Assembly, The eye looks often in vain for a cele-
brated man." It would not have looked in vain in
the French Chamber of Peers after the Bourbon
restoration. Celebrated men were quite common in
that body, which could almost claim to represent the
highest intellect of contemporary France. All the